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HUGH BLAIR. 

An Account of the Lifeand Writings of Hugh 
Blair, D.D., F.R.S.E., one of the Minis- 
ters of the High Church, and Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Letters in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. By Joan Hu, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Humanity in the 
University. 

(Concladed from page 261.) 


With these recommendations, aided by the 
author's yeputation as an elegant critic, and 
by his acquaintance with persons of the high- 
est note, the book became fashionable ; it was 
circulated that Lord Mansfield had read some 
of the sermons to their majesties ; peers and 

eresses without number were cited, as hav- 
ing read and admired; till at last it was al- 
most a mark of vulgarity not to have read 
them, and many a lie was told to escape this 
imputation, by persons who had not yet en- 
joyed the advantage. Grave elderly minis- 
ters of much severer religious views than Dr. 
Blair, were, in sincere benevolence, glad that 
a work had appeared, which gave a chance 
for religion to make itself heard among the 
dissipated and the great, to whom ordinary 
sermons, and less polished treatises of piety, 
could never find access. Dainty young sprigs 
of theology, together with divers hopeful 
young men and maidens, were rejoiced to find 
that Christian truth could be attired in a 
much nicer garb than that in which it was 
exhibited in Beveridge, or in the Morning 
Exercises at Cripplegate. 

If the huzzas attending the triumphal entry 
of these sermons had not been quite so loud, 
the present silence concerning them might 
not have appeared quite so profound. And if 
there had been a little more vigour in the 
thought, and anything like nature and ease in 
the language, they might have emerged again 
into a respectable and permanent share of pub- 
lic esteem. But, as the case stands, we think 
they are gone or going irrevocably to the 
vault of the Capulets. Such a deficiency of 
ratiocination, combined with such a total 
want of original conception, is in any book in- 
compatible with its staying long in the land 


of the living. And, as to the style, also, of| his road to what is described the summit of| utterly disinclined to celebrate him, as deem- 


these performances, there were not wanting, | ecclesiastical success and honour, the High 
even in the hey-day and riot of their popular-|Church of Edinburgh; his appointment as 
ity, some doctors, cunning in such matters, | Professor of Belles Lettres ; his failure of be- 
who thought the dead monotony of the ex-| ing placed in the situation of Principal of the 
pression symptomatic of a disease that must | University of Edinburgh, which he expected 
end fatally. to receive from the pure gratitude and admi- 
We should apologize to our readers for | ration of his country, without any solicitation ; 
having gone on thus far with our remarks, | and, the important circumstance of preaching 
without coming to the work which has given | his last sermon. This circumstance, will be 
the occasion for introducing them. henceforward inserted, we trust, with its pre- 
This volume has disappointed our expecta- cise date, in all chronicles of the memorable 
tion of finding a particular account of the life| things of past times ; for it is enlarged on 
of Dr. Blair, enlivened with anecdotes illus-| here, as if it had been one of the most mo- 
trative of his character. Nearly half of it is| mentous events of the century. He died De- 
occupied not in criticizing, but actually in|cember 27th, 1800, in the eighty-third year 
epitomizing, the Doctor’s writings, a labour | of his age, and the fifty-ninth of his ministry. 
of which it is impossible to comprehend the} The Doctor’s successful progress through 
necessity or use, except to make up a hand- | life was on the whole adapted to gratify, one 
some-looking volume. Several of the most/should think almost to satiety, that love of 
noted of the sermons are individually dissect- fame which his biographer declares, in so 
ed, in a tedious manner, and compared with | many words, to have been his ruling passion ; 
several of the sermons on the same subjects, | nor had the passion which, Dr. Hill does not 
in the volumes of some of the celebrated | say, was second in command, the love of mo- 
French preachers, but without any critical re-| ney, any great cause to complain. 
marks of consequence. The other half of} We sincerely wish to persuade ourselves 
the book does relate mainly to the man him-/|that, with all his labour of encomium, this 
self, but is written much more in the manner | Dr. Hill has done less than justice to his sub- 
of a formal academical eulogy, than of any-|ject: For if we are-to take his representation 
thing like a lively and simple memoir. It is|as accurate and complete, we have the melan- 
not florid, but it is as set and artificial as the|choly spectacle of a preacher of religion, 
composition of Dr. Blair himself; and indeed | whose grand and uniform object in all his la- 
seems a very good imitation, or, at least, re-| bours was advancement in the world. This 
semblance. Except in the acknowledgment | is clearly the only view in which his admiring 
of one or two slight weaknesses, as we are | friend contemplates those labours. The 
taught to deem them, in the Doctor’s charac- | preacher’s success is constantly dwelt on with 
ter, it is a piece of laboured and unvaried pa- | delight ; but this success always refers to him- 
negyric, carried on from page to page, with | self, and his own worldly interegts, not to any 
a gravity which becomes at length perfectly | religious influence exerted on the minds of his 
ludicrous. Hardly one circumstance is told inferior, and afterwards, his splendid, audito- 
in the language of simple narrative; every|ries. His evangelical office is regarded as 
sentence is set to the task of applause. Even| merely a professional thing, in which it was 
Dr. Blair himself, whose vanity was extreme, | his happiness to surpass his competitors, to at- 
would have been almost satisfied, if such an/| tain the highest reputation, to be placed in a 
exhibition of his qualities and talents had | conspicuous station, to obtain a comparative 
been written in time to have been placed in| affluence, to be most sumptuously flattered by 
his view. the great, and to be the intimate friend of 
To avoid several pages of extracts, we must | Hume, Smith, Home, Ferguson, and Robert- 
remark, that Dr. Blair was something of alison. There is hardly a word that attributes 
beau, and very fond of novel reading. Every|to the admired preacher any concern about 
reader will be surprised and provoked to find| promoting the Christian cause, the kingdom 
so very small a share of personal history. It|of Christ, or the conversion of wicked mea,— 
is well known that we are not in general to|in short, any one of those sublime objects for 
look for many incidents and adventures in the | which alone the first magnanimous promul- 
life of a scholar and clergyman: but we| gators of Christianity preached, and laboured, 
should have supposed that a period of eighty-| and suffered. It is easy to see that, though 
three years might have furnished more mat-| Dr. Blair’s reputed eloquence had been made 
ters of fact, than what could be comprised in| the means of imparting the light, and sancti- 
a quarter of that number of pages. Those/|ty, and felicity, of religion, to ten thousand 
which are here afforded, consist of little be-| poor wicked peasants, yet if he had not sought 
side the notice and dates of the two or three |and acquired high distinction in polished so, 
more obscure preferments of Dr. Blair, on|cicty, his learned biographer would have been 
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ing him either a grovelling spirit, incapable a descent more difficult than anything we had 
of aiming at a high object, or the victim of| yet encountered; for although the gap was 
malignant stars that forbade him to attain it.| not more than two hundred feet distant from 
We could make plenty of citations to acquit} us, the passage to it occupied no less than 
ourselves of injustice in this representation :| half an hour; after which we again descend- 
there are many passages of a quality similar | ed, and reached a hollow scored by the tracks 
to the following : of sheep, and running down toward the de- 
“ His Lordship,” (Chief Baron Orde,) “in|sired green mountain, which to our snow- 
his official capacity, was a regular hearer of| blinded eyes appeared an Eden. We there- 
the Doctor’s sermons, while his court sat, and | fore went on in the full confidence that all our 
there was no one better qualified to judge of| perils were over. Judge then, of our disap- 
the preacher’s merit. This merit, too, was| pointment on finding, after an hour’s walking, 
never more conspicuous than when it was/that our route ended in a continuous chain of 
honoured with the approbation of the venera-| hidden precipices, at the base of which flowed 
ble Judge. Dr. Blair’s literary reputation | a deep and impassable river. 
was there thoroughly established. And the} What was now to be done? We gazed si- 
unwearied labour he underwent in his closet,|lently at each other, and then cast our eyes 
while composing his sermons, was repaid by | below at the torrent, which dashed more wild- 
the admiration of a discerning audience.”—|ly along as its bed grew steeper, until it fell 
Page 187. through a rocky cleft breaking in a series of 
The Doctor is commonly reputed to have | cascades, and was finally lost in the abyss. It 
had a tolerably sufficient attachment to pelf.| was evident that we were fairly in for a night 
He might have higher motives for clinging so| among the crags and precipices, unless we 
fast to the patronage of Lord Melville, but it| could make our way below ; wolves too were 
is irksome to hear of his being “so much in-|in the mountains, the cold was intense, and 
debted to that patron’s munificence,” with the | our clothes were of the very lightest material. 
addition of the fulsome cant that “every fa-| These were very potent reasons for deciding 
vour which he received (from this patron)|that the decent, however perilous, must be 
was multa dantis cum laude, and did honour | attempted, and we accordingly looked about 
to the hand that bestowed it.” This patron| for the way by which it might possibly be ac- 
is presumed to have been at the bottom of|complished. There was a cleft in the ridge 
the pension of £200 granted from the public | to the left, toward which we observed a sheep- 
treasury. track, and we made straightway for it ; noth- 
In reading so many things about patronage, | ing, however, was gained by this—the same 
and munificence, and protection, and advance-| fearful slopes ran down toward the valley, 
ment, and success, it cannot fail to occur to | which now became visible far below, and we 
any reader of sense to ask, with a sentiment| heard the busy murmur of its torrent, which 
very indignant in one reference, or very com- | looked like a silver thread in the distance. few moments to collect all my energies, I suc- 
passionate in the other—If all this was neces-| We passed along the side of this dreadful| ceeded in the manceuvre, and we were in a 
sary to Dr. Blair, with a very small family,| ridge, regarding with longing eyes the soft | few moments some way below. We had now 
and with all the internal means attributed to| green mountain opposite, from which arose | passed the worst, and were soon by the side 
him of advancing his interests, what is to be-| the tinkling of cattle bells, although the ani-| of a stream which had been in our neighbour- 
come of ever so many hundred hapless cler-| mals themselves were not distinguishable ;| hood all the way, tumbling down the rock in 
gymen, in Scotland and elsewhere, who have | but the night was coming on rapidly, so it be-| a continuous fall; into its black and slippery 
large families, slender livings, and no General | hoved us to be prompt and decisive ; we there-| bed we slided, regardless of the water that 
Frazers, Chief Barons, and Lord Melvilles to| fore determined at once to lower ourselves| fell upon us, and were shortly on the debris, 
“ protect” them, no means of getting into the | down the slope until it might terminate in a| congratulating each other upon our escape.— 


further. He, however, went two or three 
steps lower, and then called out to me for as- 
sistance, exclaiming that he could neither go 
downwards nor get back, nor could he hold 
on many minutes! Here was an awful mo- 
ment!—it was utterly impossible for me to 
render him the slightest aid, and his destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable ; a precipice of seve- 
ral hundred feet was below, and then a mass 
of sloping granite rocks, highly inclined, ran 
down to the torrent, upon which, unless he 
could recover his step, he must be hurled in 
a few short moments. 

Providence, however, ordained it otherwise ; 
he regained the presence of mind he had for 
the moment lost, and by a desperate effort got 
back to a place of comparative safety. We 
now determined to ascend, although that was 
no easy matter, and to find, if possible, some 
rocks that might afford us shelter for the 
night. It was, however, most provoking to 
give up our enterprise after having achieved 
so much, and we had not scrambled upward 
more than a few yards, when I espied a place 
that seemed to promise a more practicable 
descent, so we determined once more to at- 
tempt it. O——, as before, went first, and I 
followed close behind. There was only one 
part that seemed utterly impassable ; but this 
my companion achieved by turning round in 
a very adroit manner, changing hands and 
giving himself an indescribable twist—most 
perilous, it must be confessed, 

Upon my reaching it, I felt I could not suc- 
ceed, while it was equally impossible for my 
companion to return; I therefore determined 
at all events to attempt it, and after resting a 











High Church of Edinburgh, no chance of at-| precipice, when we trusted some way would | Late paper. 


tracting the notice of Royalty, and a pension 
of £200, and no hope of collecting tribute by 
means of a literary reputation “ extending 
beyond the bounds of the British empire ?” 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES. 


A bright gleam of sunshine chased away 


the mists, and showed us far distant on the} 


right a green mountain, and a portion of sky 
more brilliantly blue than the fairest sap- 
phire. “ Allons—en aVant,’ we both ex- 
claimed, and on we went with renewed spirits. 
The mountain we had seen was ata very 
considerable distance, but we calculated upon 
finding some shepherd’s hut, under which we 
might pass the night, should we fail in reach- 
ing Bujarelo. There was a kind of gap in 
the mass of rocks below in the same direction, 
to which my companion thought we had bet- 
ter descend. I differed upon this point, and 
gave it as my opinion that the proper route 
lay in front, over the ridges of snow. 


I yielded, however, and we forthwith began | to return, for it was madness to attempt any 


| present itself of attaining the valley. Down 
‘this we went with our hands and feet, my 
}companion first, and I close upon his head, 
steadying ourselves by tufts of wiry grass, | 
and perching upon small projections in the | 
rock—dizzy work, I can assure you, requir- 
ing no little nerve and caution; the different 
| points of rest had to be felt, and their firmness | 
ascertained, before we ventured to trust our! 
weight upon them—a slip would have been 
| inevitable destruction. 

The thought occurred to me, and I after-| 
ward learned that I had shared it in common | 
| with my companion, that if one had gone, 
| how dreadful would have been the situation of 
‘the other; for no human aid could have been 
obtained for many mountain miles. Lower 
and Jower we went, and more difficult at every 
| step became the descent; the ledges grew 
smaller; the mountain side more smooth and 
perpendicular, the tufts of grass more rare. 
At length we reached so frightful a pitch of 
the precipice, that I shouted to my companion 








The Waldenses.—This wonderful people 
once numbered some hundreds of thousands ; 
afterwards they were reduced to less than one 
thousand, and now they are about twenty-four 
thousand, They have endured thirty-seven 
persecutions. They still maintain, as did 


\their fathers, the essential doctrines of the 


Gospel, and are rising in intelligence. They 
are very poor, but cheerful, industrious, and 
many of them are devotedly pious.— Late pa- 


The Cherokees. 


From the Cherokee Advocate of March 
27th, we learn that a meeting of Cherokees 
was held at Tahlequah, the seat of govern- 
ment, on the 24th ultimo, to take into consi- 
deration the propriety of adopting such legal 
measures as might be calculated to protect 
the Cherokees against further outrages from 
the military at Fort Gibson. A series of re- 
solutions was adopted, expressive of the senti- 
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ments of the meeting, and appointing a com- 
mittee to memorialize the government, and 
urge upon it, in a respectful manner, the very 
great importance to the Cherokee people of 
the abandonment of Fort Gibson. ‘The meet- 
ing and resolutions, says the Advocate, were 
not the offspring of groundless prejudice 
against the United States military, but the 
natural results of the flagrant wrongs that 
have been perpetrated upon Cherokee citizens 
and property, the revolting principle estab- 
lished in their courts of inquiry, and the vice 
and immorality that do, and always have ex- 
isted, about the reserve, diffusing their perni- 
cious influences throughout the country. 





Roman Catholics in the United States.— 


. The Metropolitan Almanac gives a summary 


of the Roman Catholic church in the United 
States, from which we collect the following : 
There are Dioceses, 21 ; Bishops, 26 ; Church- 
es, 675; other stations, 592; Clergymen on 
missions, 592 ; Clergymen otherwise employ- 
ed, 137; Ecclesiastical Institutions, 22; 
Clerical Students, 220; Literary Institutions 
for young men, 28; Female Religious [nsti- 
tutions, 20; Female Academies, 63; Chari- 
table Institutions, 94; Population, 811,800. 
To show the progress of the papists, the fol- 
lowing comparative statistics are given : 


1835. 1840, 1845. 
Dioceses, 3 16 21 
Bishops, 14 17 26 
Churches, 272 454 675 
Priests, 327 482 709 
Ecccle. Sem. 12 16 22 
Colleges, 9 11 15 


The Roman Catholics in Cincinnati num- 
ber from 20,000 to 25,000, and have a large 
Jesuits’ college, a full female Seminary, three 
large churches of brick, a splendid cathedral 
in progress, and another handsome gothic ed- 
ifice in contemplation. They have also pur- 
chased real estate in the city to the amount of 
nearly $200,000.—Late paper. 


Sagacity of a Dog.—A dog, the property 
of a man named Miller, who resides at the | 
corner of Sixth and Carpenter streets, South- 
wark, Philadelphia, evinced a degree of saga- 
city so extraordinary, a few days since, as to 
be worthy of notice. A young infant had 
been left asleep by its mother, in the second- 
story room of the house, and waking up while 
alone, began to cry. The dog was in the 
room, or else being attracted thither by the 
noise, he determined to do something to paci- 
fy it. Accordingly he took hold of it by its 
clothes, lifted it carefully up, and carried it 
safely down to the kitchen, in the basement 
cellar, where they were both found, the child 
lying on the floor, and the dog gambolling 
around it, and occasionally stopping to lick 
the face and hands of his little charge, appa- 
rently delighted at the feat he had performed. 
— Ledger. 


Good Example.—There are one hundred 
and twenty towns in Massachusetts without a 
single grog-shop.— Late paper. 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘** The Friend.”’ 


Bodily Health and Mental Vigour 
VERSUS 
Excessive Early Cultivation and Ex- 
citement of the Mind. 
The age of Infancy is consecrated by nature to those 
exercises which fortify and strengthen the body, and 


not to study, which enfeebles it, and prevents its pro- 
per increase and development.— Tissot. 


The object of the present communication is | dangerous methods should be adopted. 


267 


resort to every method which will enable their 
offspring to become prodigies in mental en- 
dowments, while in every other respect they 
remain weak and delicate infants. 

** When such feelings and opinions prevail 
extensively, respecting the importance of de- 
veloping and cultivating the mental powers of 
young children, it would not be surprising if, 
to accomplish that which is thought to be so 
desirable an object, some injudicious if not 
It be- 





to introduce to the notice of such of the read- | comes important, therefore, to examine occa- 
ers of “ The Friend” as are interested in the| sionally and see whether parents and teach- 


subject of Education, a little work which I 
apprehend has not fallen into the hands of 
many to whom the information, counsel, and 
warning which it contains would be especially 
useful. The work is entitled, “‘ Remarks on 
the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Men- 
tal Excitement upon Health.” It is from the 
pen of Amariah Brigham, Superintendent and 
Physician of the State Lunatic Asylum, at 
Utica, N. Y. The first edition was published 
in 1832; the third a few months since. In 
the meantime the work has been republished 
in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London. ‘To the 
Glasgow edition, Dr. Robert Macnish, exten- 
sively and favourably known as the author of 
the “Philosophy of Sleep,” “ Anatomy of 
Drunkenness,” &c., added a preface and sev- 
eral valuable notes, which are contained in 
the present edition. 

The object of this publication, as stated by 
the author, is, “ to awaken public attention to 
the importance of making some modification 
in the method of educating children, which 
now prevails in this country. It is intended 
to show the necessity of giving more attention 
to the health and growth of the body, and less 
to the cultivation of the mind, especially in 
early life, than is now given.” I propose ma- 
king a few extracts from the work, partly in 
order to give some idea of its general charac- 
ter, and partly for the purpose of arousing pa- 
rents and others to a consciousness of the dan- 
ger of tasking the human brain before it is 
fully developed, and before it has become suf- 
ficiently consolidated to be the fit instrument 
of long-continued or intense mental applica- 
tion. At the same time I do most earnestly 
recommend parents, teachers, and others in- 
terested in education, to purchase the book, 
and give it an attentive perusal. It may be 
had at Carey & Hart’s, corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut streets, and probably at other book- 
stores in this city—price fifty cents. 

To the work are prefixed five prefaces, af- 
ter which follow a few pages of General Ob- 
servations on the influence of mental cultiva- 
tion upon health. In these the author, speak- 
ing of the prevalent eagerness for intellectua! 
improvement in our republic, says, that it 
“leads to a constant search after new and 
sure methods by which the education of chil- 
dren may be promoted. Hence we so fre- 
quently hear novel plans proposed for the ear- 
lier and more rapid development of the infant 
mind, and see machines invented for acceler- 
ating the progress of babes in the acquisition 
of what is called ‘ useful knowledge.’ Book- 





ers, in their great eagerness to produce good 
results, are not sometimes too regardless of 
the injury which some of the methods employ- 
ed may produce. 


“ Many physicians of great experience are 
of the opinion, that efforts to develope the 
minds of young children are very frequently 
injurious ; and from instances of disease in 
children which I have witnessed, I am forced 
to believe that the danger is indeed great, 
and that very often in attempting to call forth 
and cultivate the intellectual faculties of chil- 
dren before they are five or six or seven years 
of age, serious and lasting injury has been 
done both to the body and the mind. The 
danger arises from parents and teachers for- 
getting or disregarding this important fact, 
that, although the mind is immaterial and in- 
destructible, it is yet allied to a material body, 
upon the healthy state of which the intellect 
is dependent for vigour and power.” 

In section Ist the author shows, by a num- 
ber of interesting facts and arguments, that 
the brain is the material organ by which the 
mental faculties are manifested. He closes 
this division of the work with the following 
remarks. 


“If we do admit that the brain is the or- 
gan by which the mind acts, we must acknow- 
ledge the necessity of guarding this organ 
most carefully, of exercising it with extreme 
caution, of not endangering its delicate struc- 
ture at any period of life by too much labour, 
or preventing its full development by too lit- 
tle ; for the regular exercise of all the organs 
of the brain is necessary to prepare them for 
the active and powerful manifestation of the 
mental faculties. 

‘The healthy condition and proper exer- 
cise of the brain, are therefore far more im- 
portant than of any other organ of the body ; 
for we might as well expect good digestion 
with a diseased stomach, or good music from 
a broken instrument, as a good mind with a 
disordered, enfeebled, or improperly developed 
brain. And yet, how little regard has been 
paid to these important truths, in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind! While people are exceed- 
ingly fearful of enfeebling and destroying di- 
gestion, by exciting and overtasking the sto- 
mach, they do not appear to think they may 
enfeeble or derange the operation of the mind 
by exciting the brain, by tasking it when it 
is tender and imperfectly developed, as it is in 
childhood.” 


Section Second commences with an inquiry 


stores are filled with innumerable works of| into the condition of the brain in early life. 


instruction for children, and parents anxiously 


“The brain of a new-born infant,” says the 
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author, “‘ weighs about ten ounces; that of an|ural development of one organ of the body, at 
adult, generally, three pounds and a half, | the expense of the constitution.” 
ee, weight, frequently a little less.} But most parents are ignorant of the facts 
ut if the mind of an adult has been long de-| here stated, and are “ generally anxious for 
voted to thought, if he has been engaged in/|the early cultivation of the minds of their 
constant study, his brain is usually increased |children. ‘To effect this object, they are as- 
beyond this weight. The brain of Byron, for| sisted by teachers, who undertake, with the 
instance, is said to have weighed four pounds| aid of books, maps, machinery and pictures, 
and a half; and that of the illustrious Cuvier, | to make children of only a few years of age 
four pounds thirteen ounces and a half. The/| understand a vast many truths in Chronology, 
size of this organ increases from the time of| History, Geometry, and many other sciences ; 
birth till manhood, remains stationary from |to mature very rapidly their understandings, 
this period until old age, and then diminishes | and surprisingly quicken their reasoning pow- 
in bulk and weight. The relative size of its|}ers. And when a child from much instruc- 
different portions constantly varies during se-| tion, or from disease, has reached this supe- 
veral of the first years of life, and it is not un-| rior mental condition, Memoirs and Anecdotes 
til about the seventh year that all its parts are | of his Life are published (for such children 
formed. During childhood it is ‘ very soft,|seldom live many years,) for the sake of in- 
and even almost liquid under the finger, and| struction and example. Such publications 
its different parts cannot be clearly distin-| have been extensively circulated; they have 


tinguished.’ ” 

Such then being the condition of the brain 
in infancy, most certainly it is of great import- 
ance that the minds of the young should not 
be over-worked, or subjected to long-continued 
or intense mental application. Dr. Brigham | 
shows the effects of such over-working ; reg 
although it may increase the power of the! 
brain, or rather hasten the manifestation of 
this power, yet ultimately there is a Joss of | 
mental power: the brain that is unusually 
active in childhood (if this activity has been 
produced by disease, or by excessive cultiva- 
tion, by forcing the young organ), will fre- 
quently, perhaps generally, prove compara- 
tively inactive in manhood. Nor is it the 
brain only that this over-straining of the youth- 
ful mind affects. The general health of the 
body is seriously impaired. And not only so, 
but some particular diseases are thus induced. 
“ Dangerous forms of scrofulous disease among 
children,” says our author, “‘ have repeatedly | 
fallen under my observation, for which I could | 
not account in any other way, than by sup- 
posing that the brain had been exercised, at | 
the expense of other parts of the system, and | 
at a time of life when nature is endeavouring 
to perfect all the organs of the body. And_| 
after the disease commenced, I have witness- 
ed, with grief, the influence of the same cause, | 
in retarding or preventing recovery. I have | 
seen several affecting and melancholy instances | 
of children, five or six years of age, lingering 
awhile with diseases from which those less 
gifted readily recover ; and at last dying, not- 
withstanding the utmost effortsto restore them. 
During their sickness, they constantly mani- 
fested a passion for books, and mental excite- | 
ment, and were admired for the maturity of | 
their minds, The chance for the recovery of 
such precocious children, is in my opinion | 
small, when attacked by disease ; and several | 
medical men have informed me, that their} 
own observations had led them to form the| 
same opinion; and have remarked, that in 





been greatly approved, and probably have 
had much influence with parents in the edu- 
cation of infants. 

* Much of the thoughtlessness of parents, 
regarding the injury they may do their chil- 
dren by too early cultivating their minds, has 
arisen from the mystery in which the science 
of mind has been involved, and ignorance of 
the connexion between the mind and body ; 
for we find them exceedingly anxious and 
careful about the health of their children in 
other respects. Entirely forgetful of the 
brain, they know there is danger in exercis- 
ing many other parts of the body too much, 
when they are but partially developed. They 
know that caution is necessary with children 
in respect to their food, lest their delicate di- 
gestive organs should be injured by a too ex- 
citing and stimulating regimen. A parent 
would be greatly alarmed if his little child, 
by continued encouragement and training, 
had learned to eat as much food as a healthy 
adult. Such a prodigy of gluttony might un- 
doubtedly be formed, ‘The method of effect- 
ing it would be somewhat like that of ena- 
bling a child to remember, and reason, and 
study, with the ability and constancy of an 
adult. Each method is dangerous, but proba- 
bly the latter is the more so, because the 
brain isa more delicate organ than the sto- 
mach.” 

The author concludes this section of the 
work with the following remarks : 

“I would have the parent, therefore, un- 
derstand that his child may be made to excel 
in almost anything ; that by increasing the 
power of certain organs through exercise, he 
can be made a prodigy of early mental or 
muscular activity. But 1 would have him, at 
the same time, understand the conditions upon 
which this can be effected, and its conse- 
quences. I would have him fully aware, that 
in each case, unusual activity and power are 
produced by extraordinary development of an 
organ ; and especially that in early life, no 








two cases of sickness, if one of the patients | one organ of the body can be disproportionate- 
was a child of superior and highly cultivated | ly exercised, without the risk of most injuri- 
mental powers, and the other one equally sick, | ous consequences. Either the over-excited 
but whose mind had not been excited by study,|and over-tasked organ itself will be injured 
they should feel much less confident of the | for life, or the development of other and es- 
recovery of the former than of the latter.| sential parts of the system will be arrested 
This mental precocity results from an unnat-| forever. From what has been said hitherto, 





we gather the following facts, which should 
be made the basis of all instruction; facts, 
which I wish often to repeat. The brain is 
the material organ by which all the mental 
faculties are manifested ; it ig exceedingly 
delicate, and but partially developed in child- 
hood ; over-excitement of it when in this 
state, is extremely hazardous.” 


(To be continued.) 
— 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
LINES, 


Suggested by the remark,—* There is no safety but im 
our Father's house.” 


Wand’rer, through the bright, bewildering 
Maze of worldly pleasure, sce 

What bright flowers, (their thorns are hidden,) 
Bloom spontaneously for thee ; 

How serene the sky above thee !— 
In such scene can danger be? 


Yes! a sword is hanging o'er thee, 
There are hidden pits around,— 

But a narrow path before thee, 
Leads upon unshaken ground, 

To thy “ Father’s house,” where only 
Rest and safety may be found. 


Rest on “ perfectl ove” and mercy, 
Yet no hour exempt from care, 

For thy place will be the watch-tower;— 
Watchfulness and ceaseless prayer, 

With thy Saviour’s grace to aid thee, 
Must make sure thy refuge there. 


Thou! from a long dream, awaking 
To the truth, that nought below, 

Howe’er bright its early promise, 
Can true happiness bestow ; 

Though the streatns of desolation 
Over all most cherish’d flow ; 


Though thy chosen props are failing 
To support thee—though the ground 

From beneath thy fect is sliding,— 
Perfect safety may be found; 

Seek thy “ Father’s house,” where only 
Is a balm for every wound. 


Gracious Saviour! bow’d before thee, 
There are hearts, well taught to know 

Here they must “ have tribulation,” 
But too weak, too frail to go 

To their “ Father’s house,”—Thou only 
“Strength in weakness’’ canst bestow. 


Wilt thou, howe’er deep and bitter 
Must their cup of suff ’ring be, 
Teach them, proofs of love any mercy, 
In thy chastening to see ; 
Teach to tread their path unmurm’ring, 
Grant it lcad at last to Thee. 
S. W. 
Fifth month, 1845. 
— 
Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


MORNING AND EVENING. 


“ Thou makest the outgoings of the Morning and Even- 
ing to rejoice.” 
The morning’s outgoings, its beauty and splendour, 
To thy creatares, O God, should thy witnesses be: 
And the stillness of evening, more soothingly tender, 
Should gather our spirits to centre in Thee. 


With the aid of thy Spirit most livingly teach us, 
With power and with unetion derived from above, 
Ere the voice which they speak can availingly reach us, 

Or we can interpret the language of Love. 


If the glories of nature alone could have guided, 
The pilgrims on earth to their mansions on high, 

The Light of thy Gospel.thou hadst not provided, 
Nor a Saviour descended for sinners to die. 


Then pour out thy Spirit on sons and on daughters, 
Open eyes to thy beauty and ears to thy voice, 

Till praise to thy name, like the sound of vast waters, 
May bid them with morning and evening rejoice. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


THE SOCIETY IN 1755 


A selection of some parts of a letter writ- 
ten by Samuel Fothergill to James Wilson i in 
1756, and now published in the F RIENDS’ L1- 
BRARY, gives us a view of what appeared to 
that eminently gifted man, to be the condition 
of the Society in this country nearly ninety 
years ago. ‘There is little comfort in tracing 
the features of degeneracy which appeared at 
that early period ; but when we reflect upon 


the falls and the rises of the Society since its|to reach forth a hand of love to many of them | tion. 


foundation, we ought to be encouraged to trust 
that through the unmerited goodness of a com- 
passionate rand forgiving Lord, and the dedi- 
cation of enlightened ‘and regenerated men 
and women, who for Zion’s “sake, and the 
peace of their own souls, cannot flinch from 
the support of the blessed cause, the ensign 
which George Fox and his fellow labourers 
and sufferers raised before the nations, will 
still be exalted, and that many will flow unto | 
it. Let every one, even every child, be stead- | 
fast and obedient to his divine and gracious 

Master, and we need not fear that he will =| 
sert us, or suffer his testimonies to fall to the 

ground for want of supporters among us. 





James Wilson died in 1769, aged ninety- 
two years, a minister sixty years. A few 
years before his death, he wrote thus: “I am 
now waiting, and beseeching God Almighty 
to grant me the continuance of his blessed 
grace and Holy Spirit, to assist me in a full 
preparation for death, and calmly to resign 
myself to it; and above all, to grant me his 
help in that painfal and trying season, that | 
may forever praise His holy name, who is 
forever worthy, with his dear Son, who is my 
dear and blessed Saviour. Amen.” If the 

righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 

ungodly and the sinner appear? How pre- 
cious this confidence in the mercy of our 
Heavenly Father, in and through his well- 
beloved Son, not trusting to our own right- 
eousness, and yet showing forth the blessed 
and well-founded hope which a life devoted to 
the cross and service of Christ lays the foun- 
dation for in the true behever. 

The account of the state of Friends com- 
mences as follows : 

“To begin with Pennsylvania, where I 
landed. There are a very great body of peo- 
ple who bear our name, and many ‘who de- 
serve to bear it. A noble seed, of several 
classes respecting age, though too few of the 
aged amongst them, who have kept their gar- 
ments clean, and whose hands are strong. 
Their fathers came into the country in its in- 
fancy, and bought large tracts of land for a tri- 
fle; their sons found large estates come into 
their possession, and a profession of religion 
which was partly notional, which descended 
like the patrimony from their fathers, and 
cost as little. They settled in ease and afflu- 
ence, and whilst they made the barren wil- 
derness as a fruitful field, suffered the planta- 
tion of God to be as a field uncultivated, and 
a desert. Thus, decay of discipline and oth- 


er weakening things prevailed, to the eclips- 
ing of Zion’s beauty ; yet was there a noble 
remnant, whose love was strong, 


and who 
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semambeved the Lord of the whole earth ond | bendeod anion ie this 


his house, whilst they built their own. 

“ A people who had thus beat their swords | 
into plough-shares, with the bent of their spi- | 
rits to this world, could not instruct their off- | 
| spring in those statutes they had themselves 
forgotten. As every like begets its like, a 





province, amongst 
Friends and others, and found some brethren 
and true members ingrafted into the Vine; 
| though worldly-mindedness and lukewarmness 
have seized upon many. 

“ South Carolina hath only two meetings ; 
one at Charleston, where there are few who 


generation was likely to succeed, formed upon | bear our name, and fewer who deserve it; yet 
other maxims, if the everlasting Father had | such is the force of our Divine testimony, as 
not mercifully extended a visitation, to supply | to gain place among the people. I had several 


the deficiency of their natural parents. 


very open meetings there, particularly two in 


** It consisted with his wisdom and mercy |the Baptist meeting-house, to great satisfac- 


The principal people of the province 


of the younger sort, and to subject their hearts | attended, and the Lord of all mercies magni- 


to the work of hie own power; and more es- 
pecially of later time, he hath prevailed upon | 


| fied his eternal name. 


The other is one hun- 
dred and thirty miles distant ; a pretty settle- 


many in that province ; brought some into the | ment of Friends, mostly from Ireland. 


ministry, some fitting for it ; ; and I trust for 


“IT went thence to Georgia, and had a large 


many, who are like the little sister, who hath | meeting in the court-house, and some oppor- 


no breasts to give to others the sincere milk | 
of the Word, he is building them up asa wall, 
bape which a palace of silver may be reared. 
I cannot but hope in that province, particu- 
larly in the city of Philadelphia, it may be 
said Truth prospers, and there is a prospect 
that the succeeding generation may excel the 
last. I visited all their meetings, not as run- 
ning hastily through them, but with great cir- 


cumspection, and some of them four, five, or | 


six times over, being desirous to leave them 
in peace. 

** Maryland is poor ; the gain of oppression, 
the price of blood is upon that province—I 
mean their purchasing, and keeping in slave- 
ry, negroes—the ruin of true religion the | 
world over, wherever it prevails. Friends there 
are greatly decreased in number, and mixed 
with the world, in whose spirit they dwell. 
Their unfaithfulness to their testimony against | 
the hireling priests, and their hands polluted 
with the gains of unrighteousness, have almost 
destroyed even the appearances of Truth in| 
various parts; and as the pure gift of the 
ministry cannot be communicated to such un- | 


ministers. I know not more than two in the | 
province on whom is the heavenly stamp visi- 
ble, and they are neither negro-keepers nor | 
priest-payers. Nevertheless, in this Sardis | 
the blessed Hand is at work. Some are late- 
ly convinced, and among the rising youth are | 
some of the true Hebrew race, who have | 
heard the alarm of the heavenly trumpet, and 
come out of their dens and caves. 


of Virginia ; only 1 think I may add, the vi- 
sitation of Divine truth seems more effectual- 
ly received in various parts of this province 
than the former, and a spring of living minis- 


those whom the King of heaven delights to 
honour. 

“ North Carolina is the next. There are 
a great many Friends in a part of it contigu- | 
ous to Virginia; some truly valuable Friends, | 
but few; yet many who offer a sacrifice of 
that which costs them nothing. 
body of Friends here seems to me the weak- 
est; they have been a lively people, but ne- | 
gro purchasing comes more and more in use 
amongst them, and the pure life of Truth will | 
ever proportionably decay. 1 travelled twelve 


clean vessels, there is a great scarcity of | 


** This very much describes also the state | 


try to edification; but here the youth are | 


The largest | 


tunities in the inn where I lodged, to some 
service, though there were not any there who 
bore our name. 

*[ returned through the several provinces, 
i Truth opened my way ; had sundry meet- 
ings in the county court-houses, and some of 
their places of worship; and finished my visit 
|to Friends, where I had omitted any meetings 
|in my going south ; and upon my return rest- 
ed a few days i in Philadelphia. 

“The Jerseys were the next in course; I 
had much close labour there; there is a valu- 
able body of Friends, but much chaff, though 
I trust things are upon the revival. Long 
Island contains a great body of Friends; 
some truly valuable, but the more aged have 
| not walked as bright examples; the leaders 
| of the people have caused them toerr. I vis- 
lited this island four times, and left it at last 
with a pained heart, to which the want of a 
hopeful prospect of things being better great- 
ily contributed, Narraganset and Rhode Is- 
land were then in my course. I had much 
close labour amongst them; this world has 
|intercepted their prospect of a better, and 
greatly impaired that beauty which once rest- 
led on them, or their ancestors, though I hope 
ithere remains a little remnant upright, with 
| their lamps trimmed and burning. But alas! 
the number of the faithful is there but as the 
| gleaning of the vintage; I met with few 
|places more discouraging. ‘Thence, I went 
to Nantucket, a late plantation in comparison 
| with many others, but too few there have 
|kept their first love; divisions and conten- 
| tions, the certain companions of the spirit of 
'this world, have hurt them; and as these 
| have subsisted amongst the leaders of the peo- 
ple, their example hath been injurious to oth- 
fers. Yet, even here, hope remained, from a 
prospect of a rising generation coming up, to 
| assert a testimony their fathers have forgotien 
| or neglected. 

*« Boston government was the next place 
| where I found continual occasion of sorrow, 
yet intermixed with some hope. I had abun- 
| dant labour, both with the natural branches 
of the olive tree, and those without. In that 
| Aceldama, or field of blood, I was greatly fa- 
voured in many open and very large meetings, 
to publish the everlasting Gospel with some 
| success, to my humble admiration, and thank- 
ful acknowledgment to the ever-worthy Name. 
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The state of the Society in this province is 
affecting. What open persecution could not 
efiect, has been too fully accomplished by the 
caresses and favours extended to Friends 
there ; nevertheless, there are a body of live- | 
ly Friends up and down, who, I trust, walk in| all mutilation. And there is no means where- 
white. by it would be more readily demolished, than 
“I returned through Narraganset, Rhode | by permitting ministers to promulgate what- 
Island, and Long Island, into New York go-| ever sentiments they may please, uncontrolled 
vernment ; where, though cause of sorrow ap-| by any restraints, and amenable to no tribu- 
peared, yet it was not void of hope for many | nal.” 
amongst them, whose faces are set Zionwards.| “That it is not detraction to express our 
In the city of New York is a small, but very | dissent from doctrines which are publicly 


valuable body of Friends, who grow in the| avowed, to discuss them, and to advise our 
Truth as it is in Jesus. | friends against the adoption of them, must be 
“[ returned to the Yearly Meeting at Phi-| obvious to every person of common sense. 
Jadelphia, Ninth month, 1755, which was|  “ Every man has an undoubted right to en- 
very large, and truly comfortable. The win-| joy his own opinions, provided they are not 


ter I spent in close labour in Pennsylvania, | opposed to the laws of his Maker, nor injuri- 





and is the cement or outward bond which 
unites them in religious fellowship, so it is es- 
sential to their existence, that they preserve 
the bond unbroken, and carefully guard against 








and through Jersey, to my relief and ease of| ous to society ; and so long as he keeps them | 


spirit. And although very painful baptisms! to himself, and does not infringe upon the 
attended me, yet the overshadowing of a Rock | conscientious belief, or the rights of his neigh- 
which was higher than I, preserved in sum-| bour, he is accountable for them to God only. 
mer’s heat and winter’s storms; and gra-| But when he assumes the office of a teacher, 
ciously supplied for every time of want; and | whether public or otherwise, his opinions cease 
mercifully sustained with ability to bring forth| to be private sentiment, and become public 
fruit in every month, throughout the revolu-| property, upon which every man may law- 
tion of the Lord’s glorious year. | fully converse when and where he pleases, 

may reflect and decide at his leisure, may ap- 





“1 mention it to the praise of his most ex- | 
cellent Name, for righteousness belongs to| prove or condemn, may adopt or reject, as is 
him, but to me blushing and confusion of face ;| most consistent with the dictates of his best 
imward and outward salvation was the merci-| judgment. 
ful and unmerited bounty of hishand; hestayed| “ When a man attempts to promulgate any 
me in humble reverence, when I came to the | new doctrines, we would suppose that he pro- 
festival days of Mount Zion, and preserved | pounds them to the belief of his hearers, from 
me in patience, when I pensively mused on/ the apprehension that they are more worthy 
the scroll, written within and without, with| of their acceptance than those they have hith- 
mourning, lamentation, and wo.” erto held ; consequently, then, he must consi- 

nuns der himself to be doing a praiseworthy act in 
For‘ The Friend.” | teaching them—and it cannot be detraction to 
DETRACTION. charge a man with doing that which he him- 


Iti : d | self views in the light of a good action. 
tis sometimes advantageous to recur to) «The speaker [or writer] communicates 





aod ade = ae ba chal . a a ; ‘ 
ed from other denominations of professors,;contrary to Scripture and right reason, and 


inimical to true religion and to pure morality, 
it becomes his duty to declare his dissent and 
disapprobation. If he sees that much ingenuity 
and pains are taken to disseminate them, that 
they are disguised under specious and insinuat- 
ing forms, calculated to deceive the unwary, he 
is imperatively called upon by his duty as a 
Christian, to sound analarm—to expose them 
in their real colours—to show their untruth 
and their pernicious tendency—to warn his 
fellow-men against the adoption of them, and 
by every lawful means to prevent their propa- 
gation. 

“ Elias Hicks appears among us as the de- 
claimer of certain doctrines which he pro- 
pounds for our belief, and which are easily 
seen to be contrary to Scripture, to the ac- 
| knowledged principles of Friends, and to sound 





| reason—and surely he is not so infallible as 
| to have a right to call upon us for our unqua- 
lified and servile assent ; nor yet to debar us 
from the liberty of discussing them, of telling 
them to our friends, nor even publishing, if 
we think proper, what he himself openly pro- 
claims. Such requisitions would be the ex- 
treme exercise of ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
a most conclusive evidence of a consciousness 
of the weakness of his own cause. 

** What he openly preaches [or writes], and 
has often preached in the hearing of hundreds 
of competent witnesses, it cannot be detraction 
to charge him with holding, else he must him- 
self be his greatest detractor, since the charge 
is but a repetition of the substance and mean- 
ing of his own words. Any man who pos- 
sesses the art of stenography, may, without 
any violation of gospel order, take down all 
his discourses, however absurd, print them 
and publish them to the world—how much 
more then may an individual converse upon 
them, and tell them to his friends ! 

“The right of absolute dictation on the part 





the principles we have advocated in past years, |}. ideas with the design of amending or in-| of ministers—the inordinate love of popularity 


and under circumstances of peculiar trial. If forming his hearers, and whatever assertions | and power—a claim for privilege, and for an 
they were correct then, they must remain to) 


be so still. In a letter written by A. B. to 
Elias Hicks in 1824 respecting a letter writ- 


| 


| his hearers, and are open to public or private 
| 





ten by him upon a ae a | criticism, and to approbation or censure, ac- 
doctrinal points, she says, “ nor do I look upon) cording to their merits. It is not to be sup- 


it as detractton to bear my testimony against | posed that the hearers are blindly and impli- 
opinions publicly advocated.” Her letter was) citly to adopt them, without exercising any 


printed in Philadelphia in 1825, with some | giccretion, or inquiring into their correctness, 
observations, from which the following sound 


and excellent sentiments are taken. communicating them to their friends, for their 


* An assent to certain doctrines was the ba-| judgment and opinion. This would be depriv.- 
sis upon which the Society of Friends was! ing the hearer of his liberty of conscience and 
founded, and upon which only it can exist. It! expression, and placing his faith entirely un- 
was a conscientious dissent from the faith of| der the domination and control of the minis- 
the societies to which they respectively be-| try, who would have it in their power to force 
longed, that induced the worthy foynders of) his assent to the most absurd dogmas. 
this sect to forsake their families and friends, | “ Religious opinions are of infinite import- 
and join in communion and fellowship with) ance to man—they are intimately connected 
those few despised individuals, whose doctri-| with his salvation, and consequently require 
nal views were coincident with their own.| the most serious consideration—he should 
And if the Society continues to exist as a dis-| have every opportunity and every facility for 
tinct body of Christian professors, it must be| sober inquiry, and in coming to a decision, he 
by a strict adherence to the same principles| should summon to his aid all those helps 
which they professed.” which the kindness of our Creator has placed 

*“ As then the system of faith adopted by| within his reach. If, upon mature reflection, 


'nor yet that they are to be prevented from | 


| he may make, or whatever sentiments he may | exemption from the ordinary restraints and 
|avow, they at once become the property of| regulations of society, are the means by which 


priestcraft has ever established its dominion, 
and they continue to be the fruitful sources 
of religious oppression. So long, therefore, 
as liberty of conscience and liberty of speech 
are guaranteed to us, it becomes the duty of 
every member of every Christian society to 
exercise them in the fear of God, to watch 
with a jealous eye every innovation upon the 
established doctrines and discipline of the 
church, faithfully to bear a testimony against 
every approximation to infidelity, however 
specious its appearance, or however sacred 
the sanctions with which it seeks to clothe it- 
self, and whenever he sees the approach of 
the enemy, as a vigilant watchman upon the 
walls of Zion, to sound the awakening alarm 
among his brethren.” 


It is a singular fact, that four different lan- 
guages are spoken in Great Britain. There 
|are something like 2,000,000 in Ireland who 
speak Irish, and cannot speak English ; some 
100,000 in Wales who do not speak English ; 





the Society of Friends in the beginning, is| he conscientiously differs from the sentiments| many in Scotland, also, who do not speak 


the badge whereby they are contradistinguish- | preached [or written]—if he believes them| English. 


In the Isle of Man there is a popu- 
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lation which speak a branch of the Teutonic 
tongue. 


are spoken.—Baird. 
—_== 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


CALEB PENNOCK. 


[nately at Kennet and at Centre, which last ing upon them and burdening their spirits,— 
In Russia, thirty different languages | place was eight miles from his residence. said it was foolish thus to do,—so disorderly, 


Thither he frequently walked, entering no —thus selecting a few from many, &c., and 
house by the way: often on these occasions blamed Caleb in no measured terms for lead- 
lending his horses to others. ing some from their rightful meeting-houses, 

He was cautious not to grasp after the and children from their parents. He was not 
things of this world, lest he should lose a bet- insensible that the tongue of slander was busied 


We gather from memorandums kept by a|ter inheritance; was scrupulously honest in against him, and that some of his former 


relative of this dear Friend, most of the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

Caleb Pennock was born in East Marlbo- 
rough, the 24th of Ninth month, 1752, of pa- 
rents professing with Friends. He was de- 
prived of the care of his father, who died when 
he was young ; his mother married again, and 
he was left much to his own control. Being 
naturally lively, he sought company of like 


disposition, and indulged in dancing, and the | j 


use of spirituous liquors ; indeed, in after life 
he confessed, that at one time he could not 
pass an inn or store where he knew ardent 
spirits were kept—so fearful an ascendancy 
had the desire for it obtained. Yet Mercy 
pursued him, and he was arrested in his course. 


his dealings among men, and was content with friends and neighbours ridiculed him and his 
his station, saying he “had enough: that associates as enthusiasts, but he remembered 
plenty was sent if rightly divided.” that his divine Master was evilly spoken of, 

His beloved wife, who, he said, was a help-'and that the servant must not be above his 
meet indeed, whom he could trust, was taken Lord. One day a man came and looked in at 
\from him in 1805, in the fifty-first year of her the door upon this little company, and after- 
age, leaving eight daughters and one son. wards told a neighbour that he was tempted 
All of his children married except one daugh- to cast a stone among them, they looked so 
ter, who waited on him according to her abil- foolish—a few met apart, &c. Another day, 
ity till the closing scene. She, with a widow- Caleb found the word Orthodor written in 
ed daughter, who had returned to the parent- Jarge letters upon his door, no doubt meant 
al roof, ministered to his necessities in ad- for a reproachful epithet ; but he smiled and 
vanced age. \said, ** We need not be ashamed of it.” At 

Caleb Pennock entertained a filial rever-|one time a ministering Friend came to sit 
ence for William Jackson, whom he looked with the church in his house, when one of the 
upon as his father in Christ, and who had disaffected came and stood without till the 


Being at one time carousing in company, he | been instrumental in plucking his feet out of| meeting was settled and the door shut, when 


was suddenly smitten, even as wjth the view|the mire. 


of a handwriting on the wall, and desisted 
from participating with his thoughtless com- 
panions ; whereupon one of them looked ear- 
nestly at him, and said, “ He will be a preach- 


er!” In relating this circumstance many |i 


years after, Caleb said, “‘ 1 had no idea at that 
time of ever being called into this line.” Often 
did he commemorate the goodness of his hea- 
venly Father in giving him power to abstain 
from this besetting sin. 

When at length he became convinced that 
it was the Divine will, that he should call 
others to repentance, he long evaded the re- 
quisition, adopting the language of Moses, 
“Kill me I pray thee, if thou dealest thus 
with me,’ 

During his apprenticeship he met with 
many temptations, and some unusual trials, in 
passing through which he was remarkably 
favoured. After he married, he was actively 
engaged in providing for the wants of his fa- 
mily, and thought he was not bound to attend 
all religious meeting ; and said of a younger 
brother who was diligent therein, “ I thought 
my brother was a fool for going to week- day 
meetings.” 

William Jackson, who was a member of 
the same monthly meeting with Caleb, in the 
course of a religious visit to the families com- 
posing it, came to his house. The message 
of William Jackson was fastened upon Caleb’s 
heart, as “a nail in a sure place.” The words 
of David to his son, which were revived on 
this occasion, particularly arrested his atten- 
tion: “ And thou Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy father ; serve him with a per- 
fect heart, and with a willing mind: if thou 
seek him he will be found of thee, but if thou 
forsake him he will cast thee off forever.” It 
appears that he “conferred not with flesh and 
blood, but gave up to the heavenly vision.” 
In alluding to this change, he remarked, “I 
had now another Master; and had to attend 
both First and week-day meetings.” 

Sometime after this he removed his certifi- 
cate to Kennet Monthly Meeting, held alter- 


About the period of the Separa-| he made it fast. Much rudeness was shown 
tion from our Religious Society he heard| to Caleb by some of the children of his oppo- 
reports of him, which his own guileless na-|sers, and the scornful look and the sneer were 
ture kept him from suspecting to be false ;| often his portion when these people met him. 
and he was troubled lest William had fallen One day a man ran after him on the public 
into a delusion : and the case of James Nay-| highway, laying to his charge things that were 
lor presented to his view. At length an in-|false, and when he attempted to inform the 
timation arose that it was the enemy of Truth | individual better, he was rudely contradicted. 
casting his darts against the faithful, as he| Caleb Pennock was much grieved at the 
was wont to do, in all ages of the world ; still departure from primitive plainness and ancient 
aiming to weaken the upright pillars. Allud- simplicity, in dress and furniture, among the 
ing to this time of trial, he said, ‘ I was toss-| members of our Religious Society, which be- 
ed about from post to pillar; and lost much’ ginning in the cities, spread abroad into the 
sleep in consequence thereof, till l turned in-|country. He feared that by unfaithfulness to 
ward from man’s uncertain news, to the sure| what had been given us in charge, we might 
Guide.” Here he found safety and stability ; aid in drawing down a judgment upon our 
and afterwards wondered how he became be-|heads. He said he felt so discouraged at 
wildered ; but concluded it was permitted that | times with seeing innovations among Friends, 
he might be clothed with charity for others, |that he was ready to wish with the prophet 
who became similarly perplexed. | for a hiding eee ; beholding with sorrow a 
In the Separation caused by the unsound-_ that our prede- 
ness in Christian faith of some in our Socie-|cessors had to renounce through great suffer- 
ty, many were blinded and led into captivity,|ings—and whose blood may ‘be “required at 
amongst whom were some of Caleb Pennock’s|our hands, if we let their testimonies fall. 
near relatives, and some of his children, who| The erroneous use of the plural language toa 
had heretofore been dutiful and affectionate. | single person, he thought a mark of great de- 
“ This,” he said, “cut him to the heart.’ ’|clension. He was deeply grieved with the 
With many of the Seceders he laboured both| practice of some nominal professors, who 
publicly and privately to little avail, for they taught their children to say the Lord’s prayer 
were given up to believe a lie. He then found | formally at going to bed, or other stated pe- 
his peace consisted in withdrawing from their| riods, kneeling down, &c. 
place of public worship, and, till a suitable! About two years before the visitation of the 
situation could be provided, sitting down at) Cholera, he said, some evil or judgment was 
the periods appointed for public worship, with impending. Near thirty years ago, in his 
his family, to wait upon the Lord. Some of particular meeting, he signified in a religious 
his Friends being informed thereof, and being | communication, that some one present was 
similarly circumstanced, came to sit with | near the close of time; soon after his son’s 


them. And often did it please Him, who is | mother-in-law, who was then at meeting, 
the crown and diadem of all rightly-gathered died. In a private conversation after this 
assemblies, to appear in their midst, and utter |event, he said, “ It is not over yet; another 
the gracious language to their troubled hearts, | will be taken.” Shortly after, his son’s wife 
* Peace be unto you.’ idied. In a neighbouring meeting he men- 

Some who seemed as if they could not ap-|tioned a prospect that had been given him, 
preciate the reason why Friends retired from|that one in years, bear, or in the gallery, had 
their meeting-houses where they were liable} but a short time here; and in about four 


to hear unsound sentiments delivered, and| weeks, an individual of that description was 


where they felt the darkness of unbelief press- | called hence. Yet he was very cautious of 
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publishing such peculiar manifestations, say- 


laid upon him, that he dared to do it. 
{Remainder next week. } 


The Syrian Atmosphere.—The reader ac- 
customed only to the denser atmosphere of 
Europe, can scarcely form a just idea of the | 
ethereal subtilty and transparency of the Sy-| 
rian atmosphere. It is this which gives to! 
the prospect from the mountains an amplitude 
and distinctness unparalleled in other lands. 
When Moses went up to Pisgah, he gazed 
over the whole inheritance of his people from 
north to south, and to the utmost sea. This| 
he might have done without having had a mi-| 
raculous power of vision imparted to him ;| 
and so might any man at this day, if he at-| 
tained sufficient elevation. Four observers. 
might command the whole of Syria, and from 
the top of Castres, Lebanon, and ‘Tabor, let) 
nothing of a certain magnitude escape them | 
within that vast horizon. Standing on the | 
top of the summit, the spectator has on one | 
side the indefinite expanse of the desert, | 
stretching far away towards the Persian Gulf; | 
on the opposite side, the sea, melting afar | 
into the firmament, suggests to his mind the} 
idea of infinite space: hardly can he at first | 
distinguish between sea and sky at their line | 
of junction, but is tempted to fancy that the | 
solid earth floats in an immense double ocean. | 

It is not till he looks more narrowly and | 
sees the little white sails specking the blue| 
expanse of the waters, that he can get the| 
better of the illusion. Landwards he dis- 
cerns every sinuosity and indentation of the 
coast ; every cape, promontory, and creek ; 
every mountain mass, with its rocks, woods, | 
torrents, hill-sides, villages, and towns—an 
interminable extent, and all as distinctly traced 
as though he were looking on a huge map or 
model stretched before him on a level floor.— 
Late paper. 


Humanity.—I have ever thought that 
there is a certain degree of justice due from 
man to the creatures, as from man to man; 
and that an excessive use of the creature’s 





Substitute for Indigo.—It is said that our|ment has afresh engaged the attention of a 
ing, that it was only as he felt a necessity|common garden purslain will also furnish a respectable portion of our fellow-citizens, with 


good dye, which may answer the same pur-|a yiew to its final abolition. 


The following 


pose as indigo. As this plant abounds in many | extract of a letter from a Friend of Union co., 


sections of our country, it may be useful to 
add here the recipe which we find for this 
purpose in some of our agricultural papers, 
where it is said to have been furnished by L. 
Ellsworth, of Napierville, Illinois. 

“Take two bushels of purslain, (portulac- 
ca,) known as ‘ pursley,’ adda sufficient quan- 
tity of water to cover it when pressed down 
into the kettle, and boil until thoroughly cook- 
ed—then strain off the liquor; also, one Ib, 
of ground logwood, boil separately ; dissolve 
one-quarter of a pound of alum in sufficient 
water to cover four pounds of wool or cloth ; 
then boil the wool or cloth in the alum-water 
two hours; then add the purslain liquor and 
the logwood, and boil two hours more. When 
the article is first taken from the dye, it will 
have a purple hue; but will soon turn to a 
handsome blue on being exposed to the air. 
The quantity may be increased or diminished 
as required, observing the above proportions. 
--Elisworth’s Report. 


American Cheese in England.—The ex- 
port of this article is increasing in quantity. 
The amount sent to England in 1831, was 
9 cwt., and from that time to 1841, it varied 
from nothing to 50 cwt. In 1841, it was 
15,154 cwt.; in 1844 it was 42,312 cwt. 
The late demand for cheese for the English 
market, has caused a rise of this article here 
of two cents per pound.—Late paper. 


A Philanthropic Idea.—We see it stated, 
that ten Newfoundland dogs have been im- 
ported into Paris, for the purpose of watching 
the banks of the Seine, and experienced train- 
ers are every day employed in teaching these 
magnificent animals to draw from the water 
stuffed figures of men, women, and children. 
The rapidity with which they cross and re- 
cross the river, at the voice of the trainers, is 
truly marvellous.—Jbid. 


For our part, we seem, I mean the Society, 


| State of Indiana, dated the 27th ultimo, evin- 


ces that the people in that country have also 
been stirred up to a laudable zeal and activity 
on the interesting topic : 


“T was glad to see in the last number of 
‘The Friend,’ [No. 30,] that little pathetic 
piece on Capital Punishment. It is a subject 
that is, at this time, claiming the attention of 
the citizens of our county in quite a lively 
manner, 

‘A meeting has lately been held at Liberty, 
and another is now advertised, for considering 
the law that inflicts the punishment of death. 
The subject has been agitated afresh on ac- 
count of a man, about twenty-three years of 
|age, having been condemned to the gallows 
| by our late court, for committing a murder 
six years ago. Although the judges and jury 
passed sentence on him in accordance with 
the laws of Indiana, yet it is said that several 
of them are zealously engaged in endeavour- 
ing to disseminate a more enlightened view 
of the subject ; also in promoting petitions to 
the Governor for commuting his punishment 
to servitude in the State Prison. The peti- 
tions, I believe, have been signed by quite a 
|large portion of the citizens of this county ; 
the day fixed for hanging the man is the 10th 
of the Sixth month next, which gives time for 
some deliberation and discussion on the sub- 
ject. The sheriff, it is said, is opposed to 
hanging, and says he shall object to perform- 
ing the act. I hope the time is not very far 
distant, when Indiana will leave the inflicting 
of death to Him who has declared that ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ ” 


Innocent Man Hung.—The St. Louis Ame- 
rican of the 19th inst. says:—“ News was 
received in this city last evening of the death 
of that notorious individual, Buffalo Bill, some- 
where in Arkansas. Before he died, he made 
confession in relation to the murder of Major 
Floyd, in August, 1842, He said that John- 
son, who was hung in June, 1843, was inno- 





labour, is an injustice for which he must ac-|to live in great union; but I fear the unity of| cent, and that himself and M‘Lean, (who was 
count. I have therefore always esteemed it} the one ever-blessed Spirit is not the source,| acquitted in our Criminal Court last week,) 
as part of my duty, and it has always been | but rather an agreement to let things go as| were the principal actors in the tragic scene 
my practice, to be merciful to my beasts;|they may or will, without much care abdut | —assisted by others.” 


and, upon the same account, I have declined|them; and if any are zealous for the testi- 
any cruelty to any of God’s creatures, and, as| mony, rather to single them out as turners of 
much as I could, prevented it in others, as|the world upside down, and troublers of the 
tyranny. I have abhorred those sports that} church’s quiet.—S. Fothergill. 

consist in torturing them, and if any noxious ii 

creature must be destroyed, or the lives of 


I have found by experience, that it is ex- 


Friends’ Library. 

The subscribers to the ‘“‘ Friends’ Library” 
within the limits of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, are requested to apply for their bound 
volumes to William Birdsall, agent, No. 248 


creatures for food must be taken, it has been ceedingly difficult to converse much with those, | Front street, New York. 


my practice to do it ina manner that may be) whose desires are not subject to the yoke of 
with the least torture or cruelty, ever remem-| Christ, without contracting a tincture of that 
bering, that though God has given us a do-| infectious lightness which appears in the whole 
minion over his creatures, yet it is under 8] .ourse of their conduct.—C. Payton. 
law of justice, prudence, and moderation ; 
otherwise we should become tyrants, not lords, 
over God’s creatures; and therefore, some of 
those things which others have practised as 
recreations, I have avoided as sins.—Sir M.|) —— 
Hale. We have noticed with satisfaction some in- 
— dications that the subject of capital punish- 
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FIFTH MONTH, 17, 1845. 





Marrrep, on the 7th instant, at Friends’ meeting- 
house on Twelfth street, Samuri H. Crapp, of New 
York, to Puese M., daughter of Thomas Kimber, of 
this city. 








Diep, on the 19th of Fourth month last, aged seventy 


nate Ss ion Martua Ecroyp, formerly a valuable overseer of 


uncy Monthly Meeting, but latterly residing in Phi- 
ladelphia. 


~ ween. 
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